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EDITORIALS 


association circles to give the sales and merchan- 
dising end of the business the attention it de- 
serves, is gaining momentum. As most readers of this 


cir movement in state and local 


> column know, present day thinking on the subject had 


its inception in the Sales Development Council of Penn- 
sylvania a couple of years ago. With the help of CMI, 
the Tri-State Packers Association, and the New York 
State Canners began a monthly news letter for the 
distributive trade and studies were begun in the Tri- 
States to uncover the sales advantages of the area. 
/ About a year ago Pennsylvania held the first one-day 
sales clinic, the Tri-States did the same one day last 
summer. Both of these meetings attracted wide atten- 
tion. Just last week the same type of a meeting was 
held in Indiana, and we are told .. . “Purdue Sales 
Forum Hit the Jackpot and adopted as permanent 
annua! event. State Association made Committee per- 
manent with the idea of developing a continuous mer- 
chandising and publicity program.” And now Wiscon- 
sin comes into the scene. At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors last week President Krier was authorized 
to anoint a special committee to study sales and mer- 
chan:iising activities, which might be undertaken by, 
the \-sociation to report back to the Board. The names 
on t' t Committee, Meyer, Baker, Kraemer, McCarty, 
Weix Carter, Geidel, Goeres, O’Brien, Otteson, and 


Sout) or, indicate quick and positive action will be 
take: 


Th ve will be some associations who are not equipped 
to h: dle a program of this kind, but it seems more 
than kely that many others will fall in line. Already, 
for i» tance, the Northwest has demonstrated its in- 
terest in the subject through its support of the Blue 
Lake ‘ean promotion, which was so successful. This 
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is not the first time that canners’ associations have 
taken an interest in the sales problems of its members, 
but it promises to be in some areas, at least, the most 
sincere and most concerted approach to the problem 
yet made. With so much interest at the grass roots 
level, it seems only logical that the National Associa- 
tion will pick up the cue. Indeed, it wouldn’t be at all 
surprising should that body decide in the near future, 
to launch an all out advertising program, to acquaint 
the public with the merits of canned foods. 


CONVENTION ETIQUETTE — Last week we 
jammed just about everything we knew about the Con- 
vention into the Convention Program Issue, we 
thought. We overlooked one important detail—Con- 
vention Etiquette, and in the hustle and bustle of so 
large a convention, with everything crowded into four 
short days, that’s important. 


The National Food Brokers Association has taken 
the lead in asking its members and requesting princi- 
pals, to make a special effort this year, to observe the 
timing of appointments. Most everyone will agree with 
their premise that you will be unfair to yourself, and 
to others, if you plan to do any of the following: 1— 
Make any appointments during general sessions; 2— 
Permit appointments to last longer than scheduled, 
when they infringe on later appointments; 3—Allow 
frequent interruptions to scheduled appointments ; 4— 
Schedule all day sessions, or other unusually long ap- 
pointments during this short span when there are <o 
many to see. 


We might add, be on time for your appointments, 
including the meetings, so that they may start and and 
adjourn on schedule. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOCD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 18-25, 1953 — NATIONAL 
CANNED SALMON WEEK. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953 —oOzARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 6-7, 1953—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 7, 1953—IOWA-NEBRASKA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Spring Meet- 
ing, Hotel Tall Corn, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 9-13, 1953 — TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, 2nd Annual Statistical 
Quality Control School, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


MARCH 138-14, 1958 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 19583—NorRTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1953—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 28-24, 1953 VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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MARCH 24-25, 1953—-wIScONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 16, 1953— INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 14-28, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY ON 
BANK BOARD 


George C. Montgomery, vice-president, 
chairman of the finance committee and 
director of Castle & Cook, Ltd., a pioneer 
business firm of Honolulu, T. H., with 
large sugar and pineapple interests, has 
been elected a director of the Bankers 
Trust Co. He is a director of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. and the Mat- 
son Navigation Co., among other Ha- 
waiian concerns. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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SALES SENSE | 


By Jack Bedford 


Remembering Names 


People like to hear their own name;_ 
in the sales demonstration — it makes ~ 
them feel important and a salesman who 
remembers his customer’s name is using” 
good sales Sense. Conventions probably | 
cause more headaches in remembering 
names than anything else. As we ap. | 
proach the National Convention, the — 
largest of its kind on the industry calen. — 
dar, it might be well to review some of — 
the steps that make names easier to 
remember. 


$$$ $$$ 


Rule No. 1 for remembering names is _ 
to get the name right the first time 
Listen! 


$$ $$ 


Mumbled names are hard to hear and © 
hard to remember. When a customer — 
doesn’t speak clearly, ask him to repeat,” 
his name, 


Some salesmen find it helpful to keep 
a little black book of names arranged in 
groups by locality, where they are most 
likely to be encountered. Periodic review 
of this list is most helpful. In the ab- 
seince of such a list, try jotting down — 
the names of those individuals you ex-| 
pect to meet. 


$$$ $$$ 


Be sure to pronounce the name clearly 
and distinctly. Remember the gir! who © 
said she was Gladys Zell? 


Concentration is Rule No. 2 in the 
Sales Sense way of remembering names. | 
One brief instant of concentrating on the | 
customer’s name will make an indelible 
impression on your mind. 


$$$ $$$ 


Successful salesmen have discovered 
that it is easier to concentrate o: the 
name and the face by looking at the cus- 
tomer’s eyes during the introduction. 


$$$ $$$ 


Rule No. 3 for remembering names is 9 
to make an association. Be sure ii isa 
good association—something pleasant to 
remember. 


$$ $$$ $ 


Repetition is rule No. 4 in the Sales © 
Sense strategy for remembering namés. 
We all learn and remember by repeating. 
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New Washing Technique Reduces 


Strawberry Mold 


Mold count reduction ranging up to 
more than 50 percent in the washing of 
strawberries—which to the grower and 
processor may mean the difference be- 
tween condemnation or sale—is possible 


type of washer which gives several ad- 
vantages over older equipment. 

The new equipment gently forces the 
fruit up and down in the detergent solu- 
tion while it is made to travel the length 


COST 


The cost of adding the detergent to the 
sclution was quite low, according to the 
report, particularly when the losses due 
to the condemned berries and the price 
differential between the various grades 
of berries is considered. On the basis of 
using 10 gallons per minute of 0.1 per- 
cent solution of either Sterox or Santa 
merse, the cost was less than seven-hun- 
dreths of a cent per pound of berries 
processed. 

One point of warning to growers and 


ho by a washing technique developed jointly of the washer. Principal advantages over rrocessors in the report was -that the 
8 > by researchers of the University of Ten- the conventional | soaker-washers come usual care must be exercised in selecting 
, nessee and Monsanto Chemical Company. from better cleaning by forcing the ber- sound berries for processing, and that all 
pD The inexpensive technique is described pi on the = gem of te rotten berries must be removed as usual 
he. ina report just completed by Richard D mitting them to ride with the current. on the sorting belts. It was stressed 
eg in I “elie é 7 Having berries individually conveyed that this new technique was an effective 
n Haynes and Harriet Harlin of Monsanto “eat t this ; que an e e 
il end 3. Orin Mend and Rey Stokes of through the water also eliminates push- —_ and inexpensive means of removing mold 
ing action between berries. from otherwise sound fruits. 
to. the Unviersity of Tennessee. 
4 , : , Test results are based on a statistical Additional information may be ob- 
Both Haynes and Miss Harlin hte appraisal of 2,036 individual microscopic tained by writing Phosphate Division, 
members of the research department of slide counts. Equipment on which results Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 
Monsanto’s Phosphate Division, although — Were obtained included soaker-washers 4, Missouri. 
is Miss Harlin has since left the company. shaker or vibratory washers, soaker and 
1e, | Professor Guy Shuey, head of the Food shaker-washers, in series, stationary 
mg Technology Department of the Univer- spray washers, and forced immersion AUTOMATIC CONTROLS HELP 
sity of Tennessee also aided in the tests ‘The latter was the type developed during’ SOLVE LABOR PROBLEM 
and in making the facilities of his de- the teste 
partment available. ld One of the significant industrial trends 
nd Since strawberries are among the most during the past year was the increased 
er ifficult of fruits to cl 1 process — f dhe use by industry of more and more instru- 
difficult of fruits to clean and process of either the Santomerse and Sterox ‘ : ‘ 
at he rough but sof “fs tex- mentation and automatic control equip- 
due to the rough but soft surface tex solutions brought the maximum benefit ‘ 
it tn one i the techni ill us ’ ment to help meet expanded production 
ture, it 1s assumec e technique wi the report points out : : 
have results equally effective in washing ‘ goals in face of a tight labor supply. 
other crops susceptible to the mold All berries used for the tests were This continued rita omg in Sateeteiel 
ep problem. trimmed and sorted of all visible rots. instrumentation in 1952 showed a 10 
in Then they were thoroughly mixed, and percent rise over 1951 and represented 
~ DETERGENTS USED weighed into equal weight samples. Then many new applications for both new and 
W The results were obtained by the addi- | counts were made before washing, = yp 
b- tion of small amounts of Monsanto’s With water, and after washing with de- the wilh 
m'% Santomerse D or Sterox CD detergents tergent. Counts were made according to — an bere _ con — = wi 
to wash water. Both gave good deter- the method of the Association of Official gr 
gency results, and the Santomerse solu- Agricultural Chemists. 
Also developed during the studies of the Brown Instruments Division, Min- 
tage of imparting slight bactericidal a specific formula for determining the neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 
. activity to the wash water. amount of detergent to be aded to the Reporting on the growth of automatic 
0 ‘ Tests were carried out initially in flow. The formula 1S; operation in industry, Dever ina year- 
the laboratory. During the 1952 grow- Flow of Solution= end statement pointed out that rates of 
ing season, the work was carried on in Flow of Water expenditures for measuring and control 
reguiar processing lines with a variety (Ib. per min.) instruments alone have increased twice 
of conventional washing equipment. x as fast (in the last 15 years) as capital 
expenditures as a whole. Measuring and 
DESIGN NEW WASHER control instruments, he explained, pro- 
e | As «n incidental sidelight to the wash- P g vide the best index available for deter- 
le ing s‘udies, the Monsanto scientists de- Concentration of Detergent Concentrate mining how far automation has gone. 
‘} signe’ and applied for patents on a new (in percentage) He estimated that sales of instruments 
for industrial recording and controlling 
TYPICAL MOLD COUNT REDUCTIONS — doubled purchases of 
Reduction 

‘ = i Speaking of specific markets, Mr. 
ie Typo * Washer Treatment in Percent Dever turned to the obsolescent plant. 
S- Soah & Shaker-Spray in series....Santomerse soaked and water sprayed... 54 “Because of the war and post-war de- 

Soak & Shaker-Spray in series....Water soaked and water sprayed............ 20 fense effort, hundreds of new plants in 

Soak & Shaker-Spray in series....Sterox soaked and water sprayed............ 28 almost every segment of industry include 

18 Soak 25 thus making for efficient operation and 
a 15 low costs. In comparison, thousands of 
to Force Immersion 39 older plants are daily approaching tech- 
Force:) Tmmersion 27 nological obsolescence and in future reri- 

Fores Tmmersion 0 ods of intense competition, which we feel 

Force Immersion are not far off, will have to modernize 

plant model) 51 or die. Instruments provide an impor- 
o Force ‘mmersion tant phase of such modernization and we 
(Pilot plamt model) 8 look for important sales in those plants,” 
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The Ohio Canners came to The Ohio 
State University Campus, Columbus, 
January 28-29 for the Sixth Annual 
Vegetable and Fruit Processors Confer- 
ence where topics of vital interest to the 
Ohio canners were studied. 


This two day program was arranged 
by Dr. H. D. Brown, Division of Horti- 
cultural Products, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with The Ohio 
Canners’ Association Research and Mar- 
keting Committee of which Mr. Newman 
Buckles, The Quality Food Products Co., 
Bradford is Chairman. The other mem- 
bers of this Committee are: C. P. Rob- 
erts, H. J. Heinz Co., Fremont; O. L. 
Teagarden, J. Weller Co., Oak Harbor; 
Wm. Creamer, New Vienna Packing Co., 
New Vienna; Wm. Gast, The Beckman 
& Gast Co., St. Henry; Raymond Pfium, 
Laural Canning Co., Laural and Her- 
schel Bunnell, The Tom Corwin Canning 
Co., Lebanon. 


VINEGAR FLY CONTROL 


Mr. Roy T. Orr, Manager—Industrial 
Insecticides Department, The Diversey 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, spoke on 
“Vinegar Fly Control.” 


Mr. Orr said: “In view of our own 
experience and that of others with the 
alcohol water type products last year, 
(spotty) and our favorable results with 
oil type insecticides over the three year 
period to 1952, we shall advocate the use 
of a high quality oil base space type in- 
secticides for both interior and exterior 
application. Mr. Orr gave the following 
reasons for recommending the use of an 
oil carrier insecticide: 

“Three years ago the tomato packers 
in Indiana ran into considerable diffi- 
culty with the Federal Food & Drug 
Administration because of the presence 
of insect fragments in the finished food 
products. A number of canners were con- 
victed and fined. The main cause of the 
trouble was, of course, a heavy infesta- 
tion of vinegar flies or gnats.” Orr fur- 
ther stated: 

“Control of these infestations was 
achieved by nearly 70 percent of the 
Indiana tomato packers who used our 
oil base insecticides as we recommended. 
This was done simply by spraying the 
stacked hampers in the fields, on trucks, 
and on the receiving docks, using spray 
equipment of suitable types.” 

A word of warining was voiced when 
Mr. Orr said; “The first and foremost 
consideration which must be given to the 
selection of an oil base insecticide is that 
the oil carrier is completely deodorized 
to the point of its being practically odor- 
less and tasteless. It should meet the 
specification of not less than 170° F. 
flash point—not a single complaint was 


Major Problems Studied At 
Ohio School 


ever received about after taste in the 
finished product.” 


The insecticide Mr. Orr recommended 
was a compound with Pyrethrins, pipe- 
ronyl-Butoxide and Sesame Oil extrac- 
tives, or Pyrethins, Allethrin and Sulf- 
oxide in proper ratios. 


“The Significance of a Good Can Seam 
Formation” was ably discussed by C. L. 
Smith, Director, Consumer Research, 
Continental Can Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


“Tomato Grade Relationship Report” 
was explained and illustrated with slides 
by Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Horticultural Staff. This report 
is a study of color relationship between 
the raw No. 1 and No. 2 grades of toma- 
toes and the finished tomato juice. 


It was indicated by this study that 
after thirty days in storage the juice lost 
its original color which was not recov- 
ered until approximately the eighth 
month. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 

The new Ohio Water Pollution Control 
Act is the cause of concern of Ohio Can- 
ners in the matter of their waste dis- 
posal. It will be necessary for most Ohio 
canners to make changes in their han- 
dling of plant waste. 


Mr. G. A. Hall, Engineer Secretary, 
Water Pollution Control Board, Ohio De- 
partment of Health, expained the Act 
and the Boards position for compliance. 
Mr. Hall indicated that the board desired 
to cooperate with the Ohio Canning In- 
dustry. Permits will be renewed where 
the canner has made an honest effort to- 
wards compliance. 


Mr. LeRoy Wenger, The Lake Erie 
Canning Co., Sandusky, explained how 
his company handles their sewage thru 
a lagoon and how odors have been elimi- 
nated with sodium nitrate. 


Dr. H. D. Brown, Ohio State Univer- 
sity gave the results of Spray Irrigation 
Research. This would seem to be the 
solution where there is available land 
near the plant. 


Mr. Cummins, Hirzel Canning Co., 
Toledo, told how his company had suc- 
cessfully solved the waste disposal prob- 
lem thru a system of irrigation. Draw- 
ings of their system were shown. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


The Max Ams-H. Baron Co. division 
of Airline Foods Corporation has ap- 
pointed the Allen V. de Ford Co. as its 
sales representatives in the Baltimore- 
Washington territory, 
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FOOD STERILIZATION BY 
IRRADIATION OFFERS 
EXCITING POSSIBILITIES 


Harnessing atomic energy for peace- 
time uses—the use of fission products as 
a mild but completely effective method 
for sterilizing food, for example — has 
been quietly receiving the attention of 


some of the foremost research agencies , 


in America. Food sterilization by irradi- 
ation with atomic fission products is one 
of the most exciting possibilities of the 
century for food imporvement. If the 
“ideal” objective can be reached—con- 
plete sterility of product without damage 
to flavor or texture—the difference in 
taste between spaghetti and meat balls 
served in a fine restaurant and canned 
spaghetti and meat balls served a year 
after leaving the canning plant might be 
indistinguishable. Scientists are busy 
finding out what irradiation does to the 
texture and to the flavor-bearing con- 
stituents of food. 


Highlights of the program are as fol- 
lows: Stanford Research Institute has 
supplied a basic “techno-economic”’ sur- 
vey reflecting what the technical groups 
in the industry think the industrial de- 
mand for fission products may be. The 
General Electric Company is running a 
“feasibility study” which will directly 
demonstrate the applicability of fission 
products. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is studying the many fac- 
tors involved in utilizing fission products 
before their “practicability” as a food 
processing method is attained. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, among other inter- 
ests in the industrial uses of atomic 
energy, is determining what chemical re- 
actions (good or bad) are catalyzed in 
food by fission products. Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and the University 
of Chicago are planning the installation 
of facilities for the use of mock fission 
products, with the American Meat Insti- 
tute Foundation and the Food Research 
Institute cooperating. Coordinating the 
whole program is the Atomic Energy 
Commission which is promoting with 
vigor these pioneering projects relating 
to food sterilization. With so high an 
aim as “aseptic products with flavor close 
to the natural’, there are problems— 
many of them—that remain to be solved. 
Adequate shielding of the worker from 
injury for example, is one that is re eiv- 
ing current emphasis. 


JOBBERS CONSOLIDATE 


H. P. Lau Company and the Archie 
Co., both of Lincoln, Neb., and oth 
among the largest and oldest whol sale 
grocery houses in Nebraska, have on- 
solidated operations. 

The combined operation is being 
housed in the new $250,000 one-s‘ory 
warehouse built last year by the | urr 
Company. 

The new company will continue to dis- 
tribute the “Blackbird” brand, which 
H. P. Lau Co. has featured since 1870. 
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New, Improved Process For 
Canning White Rice 


Last year U. S. consumer's ate almost 
a billion pounds of rice (910,600,000 
pounds to be exact). 


The nation’s food canners, in recent 
years, have looked longingly at that 
market but have encountered difficulties 
in canning white rice because the grain 
structure had a tendency to break down, 
resulting in stickiness and clumpiness 
in the canned product. 


Now according to Rice Consumers 
Service, these problems have been elimi- 
nated by a simple, new canning process. 
Canners now can offer consumer canned 
white rice which can be prepared and 
served in one minute and which is com- 
parable to and in some ways even better 
than the best quality freshly cooked rice. 


A new process for the preparation of 
high-quality canned white rice has re- 
sulted from research in the Western 
Region of the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The product 
is characterized by its brilliant white 
color, typical rice flavor, and excellent 
separation of grains. Canned white rice 
offers a convenient, easily prepared prod- 
uct, which is made ready for serving by 
heating it in boiling water for only one 
minute, whereas 14 minutes are required 
to cook dry rice. 


In the past, a principal difficulty in 
canning white rice has been the partial 
breakdown of structures with resultant 
pastiness when the canned rice was proc- 
cessed. High moisture content or the 
presence of excess liquid in the can be- 
fore retorting was found to be primarily 
responsible for the stickiness and clump- 
ing effect. This problem has been solved 
by limiting the final moisture content 
of the rice to about 55 percent, and by 
completing the hydration before the rice 
Is packed in the cans to insure even dis- 
tribution of moisture. 


THE NEW PROCESS 


The new process was developed at the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
In Albany, California. Details are as 
follows 


1. Wash and soak the raw white rice in 
col. water. Pearl rice requires about 
30). nutes, and the long-grain South- 
ei vices about 45 minutes. This 
so... ng brings the rice up to its equi- 
lib um moisture level of about 30 
pe: ont water. 


*. Bo the soaked rice for about 2 to 4 
mi: utes (depending on variety) and 
dr: n. The more vitreous rice grains 
Wil! require the longer boiling time. 
At.» the boiling step the rice should 
have a moisture content of about 55 
percent. If water supply is alkaline, 
for best results the pH should be re- 
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duced to 7 or slightly below the acetic 
acid, 


Pack the partially cooked rice in 
C-enamel cans and seal under at least 
28 inches of vacuum. 


Retort for the proper length of time 
to insure commercial sterility. A heat 
penetration study on long-grain rice 
in 300 x 407 cans was made by 
the National Canners Association Re- 
search Laboratories, Western Branch, 
Berkeley, California. A process of 
55 minutes at 240° F. with an initial 
temperature of 70° F. was recom- 
mended for this can size when closed 
under at least 23 inches of vacuum. 
However, additional heat penetration 
studies would be advisable before 
commercial packs are made. 


KITCHEN PREPARATION 


The canned rice is prepared for serv- 
ing by either of two methods: (1) add 
the contents of a 300 x 407 can (12 oz.) 
to about a quart of boiling salt water, 
stir slightly, boil for 1 minute, and drain 
in a colander; or (2) add the rice to a 
half cup of boiling salted water and stir 
gently until all of the moisture has been 
absorbed. Prepared in either manner, 
the canned rice is comparable to best 
quality freshly cooked rice. In fact, in 
separation of grains, the canned product 
is superior to freshly prepared white 
rice. It offers two principal advantages 
to the consumer—first, that the rice can 
be quickly prepared for serving and sec- 
ond, that little culinary skill is required 
as compared with raw white rice. 


A full account of the investigation 
that resulted in this new process has 
been published by R. L. Roberts, D. F. 
Houston, and E. B. Kester of the West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, Al- 
bany, California, in the February, 1953 
number of Food Technology. 


HEINZ ADDS 
STRAINED ORANGE JUICE 


Heinz Strained Orange Juice, a new 
baby food variety made from tree- 
ripened fruit and homogenized so that it 
will flow easily through a rubber nipple, 
was placed on the national market last 
week by H. J. Heinz Company. 


The ready-to-use juice, packed in 4-oz. 
tins, has had one of the most extensive 
market tests of any new Heinz baby food 
variety in the past year, the company 
said. 

The contents of each tin are reported 
to provide an infant with its daily re- 
quirement of Vitamin C. The product 
alsa carries the AMA seal of acceptance. 
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NEW NEWFOUNDLAND FIRM 


A joint Canadian-U.S. financing pro- 
ject became a reality recently with the 
formation of Fortuna Bay Products Ltd., 
at Fortune, Newfoundland and an- 
nounced by John R. Dixon, president of 
the new company. 

The new company will pack and flash 
freeze all types of North Atlantic Sea- 
foods products and distribute them ex- 
clusively in the United States through 
the SeaPak Corporation of St. Simons 
Island, Georgia. This latter company 
also participated in the financing of the 
new Newfoundland corporation. 

Mr. Dixon has had long association 
with the international seafoods business 
as Managing Director of the family cor- 
poration, Geroge T. Dixon Ltd. of For- 
tune. 

A million-dollar fish filleting, quick 
freezing and by-products plant is already 
under construction on property adjacent 
to harbor facilities recently improved by 
the Canadian government, at Fortune. 
Plant designs, developed by Francisco 
and Jacobus, New York design engineers, 
include the most modern machinery and 
equipment for uitra-modern, fast type 
freezing. 

A full line of Newfoundland fisheries 
products will be packaged by the com- 
pany for sale in the United States. Pro- 
duction is expected to run from 8 to 10 
million pounds of packaged products a 
year when the plant gets into operation 
early in May next year. 

Fortune Bay Products Ltd. board of 
directors include: Mr. Dixon, President 
and George N. Banfield, Bay I’Argent, 
Newfoundland; Robert A. Don, Simon 
Rose and Virgil U. Sullivan, New York 
City; Benjamin O. Johnson, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., J. O. Rice and J. R. Duggan, 
officers of the SeaPak Corporation; and 
L. P. B. Gould, New York City, a direc- 
tor of the Newfoundland and Labrador 
Development Corporation Ltd. 

The SeaPak Corporation at present 
packs principally shrimp, scallops, oys- 
ters, and crab meat products in its St. 
Simons and Valona, Georgia .plants, and 
expects to supplement these shell fish 
seafoods with cod, haddock, ocean perch, 
flounder, salmon, lobster, and _ other 
North Atlantic fish in the Fortune opera- 
tion. 


PERDUE TO DIRECT 
HINES-PARK FRANCHISE 


The appointment of Philip G. Perdue 
as director of the newly-created Fran- 
chise Sales and Service Division of 
Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, New 
York, has been announced by Roy H. 
Park, president. 

Perdue, who has been Midwestern divi- 
sion manager for Hines-Park Foods, 
will direct sales of new Duncan Hines 
food franchises and servicing current 
food licensees. Headquarters for this 
division will be in Ithaca. 

He will also supervise the operations 
of the two newly created divisions for 
dairy products and bread, according to 
Mr. Park, 
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CANNING INDUSTRY’S 
HIGH PRODUCTIVITY 
BENEFITS AMERICANS 


The average European works 4 to 16 
times longer than the average American 
to earn enough money to buy a typical 
can of food, according to Dr. H. E. 
Michl, economists for American Can 
Company. 

“An American has to work only 11 
minutes to pay for a standard can of 
peaches produced in the United States, 
while it takes an Englishman 50 minutes 
of work to pay for a similar can of 
fruit,” said the economist for the con- 
tainer-making firm which developed mass 
production can-making and canning ma- 
chinery that have helped put U. S. can- 
ned foods on the pantry shelves of vir- 
tually every American home. 

“Tt is a tribute to the productiveness 
of our people and to American industrial 
and business ingenuity,” he added, “that 
it takes a Russian 98 minutes, a Dane 
24 minutes, a Canadian 13 minutes and 
an American only six minutes to earn 
the money required to buy an average 
can of peas.” 

The difference, he emphasized, lies in 
the high productivity of American indus- 
try and agriculture which has made 
canned food a staple in this country, 
while it remains a high-priced luxury 
throughout the rest of the world. 

Only a few generations ago, Dr. Midhl 
recalled, it took a can-maker using hand 
tools 12 minutes to make a single food 
container. Today, automatic machines 
produce as many as 5,400 in the same 
time. As a result, the cans cost less and 
the men who make them are better paid, 
he pointed out. 


STANGE ANNOUNCES 
LOWERED PRICES ON 
N.D.G.A. ANTIOXIDANT 


Production executives for the Wm. J. 
Stange Company, Chicago manufactur- 
ers of food seasonings and food color- 
ings, have released a new scheduling of 
prices for the company’s N.D.G.A. anti- 
oxidant product. 

According to Stange spokesmen, new, 
improved manufacturing methods result- 
ing in major economies, plus streamlined 
production techniques, have made low- 
ered prices possible. Cost of Stange 
N.D.G.A. Antioxidant has been reduced 
10 percent on single pound purchases 
to 24 percent quantity purchases. The 
new price list reads as follows: 
$35.00 
1 case (12 32.00 lb. 

All prices, f.o.b., Chicago 

While announcing the reduction of 
prices on N.D.G.A. Antioxidant, com- 
pany executives also stated that the tech- 
nical staff of the Stange Company will 
continue to be available to members of 
the food and meat packing industries for 
assistance in any specific problems which 
may come up regarding the use of anti- 
oxidants. 
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CONCORD GRAPE JUICE 
PROCESSORS FORM 
CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


Eleven Concord grape juice processors, 
with plants in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, recently organized the Con- 
cord Grape Co-operative Development 
Association as a non-profit research Cor- 
poration with headquarters for its re- 
search activities at 113 Liberty Street, 
Penn Yan, New York. 

The grape juice firms participating 
are: Finger Lakes Area—Finger Lakes 
Fruit Products Co-operative, Inc., Wat- 
kins Glen, New York; D. W. Putnam 
Company, Hammondsport, New York; 
Widmers Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, New 
York; and Seneca Grape Juice Corpora- 
tion, Dundee, New York. 


Lake Erie Area — Bedford Products 
Inc., Dunkirk, New York;  Fischer- 
Spiegel Inc., Geneva, Ohio; Growers Co- 
operative Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
New York; Keystone Co-operative Grape 
Association, North-East, Pennsylvania; 
The Red Wing Company, Inc., Fredonia, 
New York; and Westfield Planters Co- 
operative Fruit Products Inc., Westfield, 
New York. Hudson Valley Area—Hud- 
son Valley Pure Foods Co., Inc., High- 
land, New York. 


A. D. Elabarger of Keystone Co-opera- 
tive Grape Association has been elected 
President of the Association; George 
Page, D. W. Putnam Company, Vice- 
President; Robert Fischer, Fischer- 
Spiegel Inc., Secretary; Arthur S. Wol- 
cott, Seneca Grape Juice Corporation, 
Treasurer. 


The objectives of this new group effort 
are: Solution of production problems, im- 
provement of quality and quality control 
methods, research and development work 
on new processing equipment and meth- 
ods, new grape products and by-products. 


CELMER TO DIRECT RESEARCH 


In August, 1952, the group engaged as 
its Director of Research, Ralph F. Cel- 
mer, a Bath New York consulting chem- 
ist-technologist with background of 15 
years experience in research, develop- 
ment and production problems in the 
grape products industry. He assumed the 
full-time activities of designing and set- 
ting up the Pilot Plant-Laboratory in 
the Penn Yan location and managing the 
research projects. 


The members actively participate in 
the projects under investigation by serv- 
ing on various committees. The present 
members of the research projects com- 
mittee working with R. Celmer on plans 
for 1953 are: Chairman — Samuel K. 
Wolcott Jr., Seneca Grape Juice Corpo- 
ration;Dr. James Cusick, D. W. Putnam 
Company; L. J. Sedelmeyer, Keystone 
Co-operative Grape Association; John 
Heasler, Fischer-Spiegel Inc. and R. V. 
Lebel, Hudson Valley Pure Foods Co. 


The initial research activities in the 
short time available last year was made 
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possible by the commendable co-opera- 
tion of the following firms who furnished 
materials, loan of pilot plant equipment, / 
use of established pilot plant facilities 
and assistance of technical personnel: | 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, Niagara Falls; 
Oliver United Filters Ine., New York; 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia; Boutell 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester; The 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co,, J 
Chicago; Waukesha Foundry Co., Wau. 
kesha, Wisconsin; Jackson & Church, 
Saginaw, Michingan; and The Sharples 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 


Other officers elected included: J. W. 
Woldert of the Woldert Canning Com- 
pany, Tyler, Texas, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; and James Coney of the Cass . 
County Canning Company, | Atlanta, 
Texas, Second Vice-President. 


NATIONAL CAN CORPORATION 
ELECTS 4 NEW DIRECTORS 


Four new Directors have been elected © 


to the Board of National Can Corpora- 
tion, Robert S. Solinsky, President of the 
Company ,has announced. 


The new members of the Board are 7 


George M. Bunker, Douglas Casey, C. S. | 


Harding Mott and Albert E. Repenning. © 


Mr. Bunker is President of Glenn L. 
Martin Company. Before joining Martin 
last year, he was President of Trail- 
mobile Inc. for four years. From 1942 
to 1948 he was Vice-President in Charge 
of Manufacturing for the Kroger Com- 
pany. He received a Bachelor of Science 
degree in mechanical engineering from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Mr. Casey is President of the under- 
writing firm of A. C. Allyn and Con- 
pany, Incorporated. He became associ- 
ated with the firm 34 years ago. He is 
a Director of the Lau Blower Company 
and other corporations. Mr. Casey was 
an Army pilot during World War I and 
in World War II he was a Colonel in the | 
Army Air Corps. 


Mr. Mott 


is Vice-President and a 
Trustee of the Charles Stewart Mott | 
Foundation in Flint, Michigan. He is 
also a Director of Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration. A graduate of Yale Univer: | 
sity with a Bachelor of Science cegree 
in industrial engineering, Mr. Mott was 
a district sales representative for the 
Chevrolet division of General Motors 
Corporation from 1933 to 1938. During 
World War II he was a Captain in the 
Army Air Corps. 


Mr. Repenning is Vice-President of § 
the Interamerican Orange Crush Com- 
pany. He joined the Company last year 
after five years of retirement. Prior t0 
that, he was Vice-President and a |)iret- 
tor of Orange Crush Company for 20” 
years. Mr. Repenning, who attended 
Northwestern University, served in the 
Army during World War I. 
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many as 450 cans a minute. 


Scenes from American Can Company’s movie “The Miracle of the 
In the early days of can-making, tops and bottoms had to 
be soldered on by hand in small can-making plants. The method 
was slow and laborious. Today high-speed can lines turn out as 


An old-fashioned grocery store—with its barrels and bins from 
which food was weighed and sold in paper bags. 
sharply with today’s modern grocers and super markets, where 
shelves bulge with hundreds of different canned foods ready for 


It contrasts 


the housewife’s market basket. 


“MIRACLE OF THE CAN” 
MOVIE AVAILABLE 


“The Miracle of the Can’, a 41-minute 
color motion picture story of the packag- 
ing revolution in America during the 
past half century, and which was shown 
at most State and Regional Fall Meet- 
ings last fall, now is being released by 
American Can Company. 


The 16-mm. film tells a dramatic and 
entertaining story of the contribution 
made by the can-making and can-using 
industries to the American way of life. 
It shows how the teamwork of food pro- 
ducer, can-maker, canner, and packer 
has helped Americans win man’s age-old 
battle against hunger. 


In describing the ever-growing use of 
metal and fibre contaners for food and 
non-food products, the movie goes behind 
the scenes to show the evolution of tin 
cans fromethe days of casual production 
to the modern can-making lines which 


turn out containers at speeds up to 450 
a minute, 


The movie depicts the canning indus- 
try at ‘he turn of the century when can- 
makin was so slow that canneries could 
not mect the public’s demand for canned 
foods. \t traces the development of new 
cans, cw uses for old containers, and 
high sped can-making lines making pos- 
sible a. industry production of some 33 
billion ‘ns a year. 


The movie also tells how the great 
Can-ma.ng and can-using industries 
have hv ped Americans eat and live bet- 
ter an’ how they have opened up vast 
new m. kets for the products of Ameri- 
can far is, factories, and fisheries. 


are ‘liracle of the Can” is now avail- 
: le for showing to business, civic, scho- 
astic, industrial, and agricultural groups 
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throughout the country. It was made by 
professional producers and actors under 
the direction of Canco’s sales promotion 
division. 


NEW PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
OPENS AT PORT NEWARK 


The Port of New York Authority has 
opened a new 122,000-square-foot heated, 
fire-resistant, fully insulated public 
warehouse at Port Newark. The ware- 
house is designed especially for the stor- 
age and handling of canned foods arriv- 
ing by vessel in the intercoastal trade. 


The building is fully sprinklered and 
provides truck loading platforms as well 
as a railroad siding. Railroads serving 
the new warehouse are the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Fast truck handling is assured as the 
new building is equipped with twelve 
cargo doors as well as two truck ramps 
into the building. 

Recent construction work at Port New- 
ark has provided new access roads lead- 
ing to the new warehouse and the nearby 
New Jersey Turnpike makes possible a 
truck trip to midtown Manhattan in 
thirty minutes. 


The new warehouse is situated im- 
mediately in back of the Cargo Terminal 
Buildings where vessels of the Lucken- 
bach and American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Companies discharge their West Coast 
cargoes. 


An illustrated descriptive brochure is 
available to the trade and it, as well as 
other information, may be obtained by 
contacting the Marine Terminals Depart- 
ment, The Port of New York Authority, 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
BOOKLET RELEASED 


Thirty-two fundamental principles of 
material handling engineering are pre- 
sented in the first of three sections of a 
new, 12-page booklet published by the 
Industry Educational Committee of the 
Material Handling Institute, Inc. 

The manual is designed for the three- 
fold purpose of 

1. helping production management to 

capitalize on the cost savings inher- 
ent in improved handling methods. 

2. giving material handling engineers 

a guide-book to procedure and 

3. providing teachers and_ students 

with better course material. 

The second section deals with methods 
of analysis of material handling prob- 
lems. A production problem is analyzed 
by a visual flow process chart. 

Because the proof of an improved han- 
dling procedure lies in its reduction of 
costs, the third section is designed to 
help an engineer compute costs and sav- 
ings accurately. 

This is the second booklet in the 
“Library of Know-How” rapidly building 
under the direction of Walter E. Schir- 
mer, chairman of the Industry Educa- 
tional Committee. The first booklet in 
the series presented a comprehensive pic- 
ture of scientific material handling. The 
third booklet will be issued shortly deal- 
ing with the relationship of material 
handling to plant layout, maintenance 
and other industrial functions. More 
than twelve publications in “Library of 
Know-How” are planned. 

Copies of booklet No. 2 may be ob- 
tained (50c each) from the Material 
Handling Institute, 1108 Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. However, 
professors and students of material han- 
dling can obtain copies without charge. 
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OCONOMOWOC EXPANDING 


The Oconomowoc Canning Company of 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, has completed 
the purchase of two additional plants, 
the Lincoln Canning Company of Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin, (200 miles north of Ocon- 
omowoc) and Cobb Canning Company of 
Cobb, (54 miles Southwest of Madison). 
These latest acquisitions bring the total 
number of plants for this firm up to 8, 
and make them, according to the an- 
nouncement the largest and most pro- 
gressive independent canner in the State. 
Plants now are operating at Medford, 
Oconomowoc, Poynette, Stratford, Sun 
Prairie, and Waunakee. The acquisitions 
also provide two new items to this qual- 
ity line . . . green and wax beans and 
Allsweet peas which will be packed at 
the Lincoln plant in both shelf and insti- 
tutional sizes. 

The Cobb plant will make it possible 
for the firm to expand the production of 
Country Gentlemen white corn, and at 
the same time help balance out tin sizes 
in both corn and peas, to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand. 

The firm that boasts that “the first 
sale is the only hard one”, is considering 
new markets and new brokerage repre- 
sentations, at this time. In a letter to 
regular brokers this week the firm asked 
for suggestions or recommendations of 
good, live, wide-awake canned food brok- 
ers, who might be considered for the 
account. 


DORSEY HEADS 
SOUTHWEST CANNERS 


The Southwest Canners Association, 
meeting in Tyler, Texas on February 3, 
elected Frank R. Dorsey President of the 
Association for the coming year. Mr. 
Dorsey is President and General Man- 
ager of the Athens Canning Company of 
Athens, Texas. 


ROSE MARIE KIEFER 
TO ADDRESS AIC 


Miss Marie Kiefer, Secretary-Manager 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Chicago, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual meeting of 
Associated Independent Canners to be 
held at the Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, from 9 to 12 a.m. Monday, Febru- 
ary 28rd, according to Edward H. Dun- 
lap, AIC president. 

Miss Kiefer, who is an expert on food 
retailing, merchandising and promotion, 
will discuss canned food merchandising 
techniques. 

This will be an open meeting to which 
all canners of peas and corn are invited, 
Mr. Dunlap reports. The main theme 
will be a discussion of plans and pro- 
grams to improve the canner’s sales posi- 
tion during the coming year. Coffee and 
doughnuts will be served. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ANDREW TOFT ELECTED 
NATIONAL CAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


The election of Andrew M. Toft as 
Vice-President in Charge of Manufac- 
turing and Engineering for National 
Can Corporation has been announced by 
Robert S. Solinsky, President of the 
Company. 


Before joining the Company, Mr. Toft 
was Vice-President and General Man- 


ANDREW M. TOFT 


ager of Cans, Inc., which was acquired 
by National Can on December 30, 1952. 
He joined Cans, Inc., in 1945. 

Prior to that he was associated with 
Wheeling Steel Corporation for four 
years as Plant Manager in charge of 
production of 500-pound bombs. From 
1936 to 1941 he was a Plant Superinten- 
dent in Chicago for the Owens Illinois 
Can Company. He began his career in 
the can manufacturing industry in 1927, 
when he joined the Pacific Can Company. 


WINCHESTER DISCONTINUES 
PEAS AND CORN 


The Winchester Canning Co., Canal 
Winchester, Ohio, will discontinue proc- 
essing peas and sweet corn. In the 
future they will confine their entire oper- 
ation to the canning of a high quality 
cat and dog food. 


The firm started canning cat and dog 
food as an off season operation. The 
demand now has grown where the entire 
plant facilities are needed for these two 
items. Mr. Norman Spain, past presi- 
dent of the Ohio Canners Association, is 
manager. 
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PHILLIPS PROMOTION 
A SUCCESS 


At the 1951 Conventions of the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers Con. 7 
vention, National Canners Association, 
and National Food Brokers Association, 
the Phillips Packing Company, Inc., of © 
Cambridge, Maryland, introduced new — 
modern labels for its Soups, Meat Prod- 
ucts, and Vegetables. 

The new label design was part of a 7 
thoroughgoing “Program of Progress” — 
in production and promotion. Now, as 
this year’s Convention time arrives, it | 
marks another milestone in the continu- | 
ing progress accomplished under that | 
program. 

Albanus Phillips, Jr., President, says. © 
“Our primary concern is to offer the 7 
public the best quality and value possible, — 
Our entire operation is directed to ac- 7 
complish this. Quality and value, sound- 
ly promoted, have resulted in our in- 
creased distribution and healthy sales 
gains.” 

Major promotion has been given to 
Delicious Soups. The solgan “Change to 
Phillips and Keep the Change” is used © 
to drive home the fact that by buying 
Phillips, the housewife can serve her 
family quality soups, and save money on 
their price, which is lower than others. 

The following Phillips people will at- 
tend the 1953 Conventions in Chicago: 
Albanus Phillips, Jr., Theodore Phillips, 
L. B. Phillips, Jr., W. G. Winterbottom, 
Jr., Robin M. Kirwan, Edwin C. Hop- 
kins, Jr., Warrington Harris, James W. 
Donaldson, C. Richard Drescher, and 
Calvin W. Mowbray. 


NEW WAREHOUSE FOR 
DOLLY MADISON 


H. W. Madison Co., Medina, Ohio, has 
completed additional warehouse space 
with the construction of a concrete build- 
ing 120’ x 140’. The roof is of steel 
girders and insulated with fiber glass. 
The approximate capacity of the ware- 
house is 130,000 cases of Dolly Madison 
Brand Pickles, Salad Dressings, Sand- 
wich Spreads and Mustard. 

A new stainless steel packing line went 
in use the week of January 19th. This 
gives the Madison plant a _ complete 
stainless steel installation. 


OHIO GROWERS 
WANT MORE FOR TOMATOES 


One dollar a ton boost in tomato prices 
for the 1953 canning acreage is «ske 
by the tomato grower members of Cat- 
nery Growers, Inc., Maumee, Ohio, % 
reports Mr. Chan Connelly; Manager. 
This increase in price would realize the 
growers $38.00 a ton on No. 1 grade and 
$27.00 a ton for the No. 2 grade. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 
ACQUIRES BAG BUSINESS 


(ontinental Can Company has ac- 
quired the assets and business of the 
Benjamin C. Betner Company of Devon, 
Pennsylvania, in exchange for 73,177 
shares of Common stock, it has been an- 
nounced by General Lucius D. Clay, 
chairman of the board. 

The Betner Company manufactures 
sma!] and medium-size bags from various 
materials including paper, foils, cello- 
phane, laminates, glassine, plastics and 
wax paper. In addition to the plant at 
Devon, the company operates plants at 
Richmond, Virginia; Paris, Texas; Beau- 
mont, Texas, and Los Angeles, California. 

It also has two wholly-owned operat- 
ing subsidiaries: Benjamin C. Betner 
Company of California and Thomas M. 
Royal & Co. It has 50 percent stock 
ownership in the Benjamin C. Betner 
Company of Wisconsin. 

Continental will operate the business 
as a separate division and as a supple- 
ment to the company’s Fibre Drum and 
Paper Container divisions. 

Betner is a large producer of bags for 
such products as coffee, flour and fer- 
tilizer. Last year, the company’s total 
sales were approximately $13,000,000. 


ROBINSON AT CONVENTION 


The representatives of the Robinson 
Canning Company, crabmeat and shrimp 
packers of New Orleans, Louisiana, will 
be quartered in Room 2262 Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, during the NCA Convention 
in February. The firm advises that rep- 
resentatives will arrive February 19 and 
remain until February 26, 


ISRAEL CANNING PLANT SEEKS 
CAPITAL FOR EXPANSION 


Galil, a food processing, fruit and 
vegetable canning plant at Acre, near 
Haifa, is seeking an investment of 
$50,000 in cash or equipment to expand 
its production facilities and its export 
trade, it was reported in Economie Hori- 
cons, publication of the Jewish Agency’s 
Economic Department in New York. 

The 9,000 square foot plant, located 


near an important vegetable producing 
area, » linked by roads to the main high- 
way 2) | to the railway line. The com- 
pany presently organized as a two- 


man ¢ ‘eral partnership. The partners 


are ¢ -idering the establishment of a 
Corpor con but will welcome another 
active artner providing he has a back- 
groun. in the technical or commercial 
aspect’ of the industry. 


produces canned fruits, vege- 
tables ad soups, fruit juices, preserves, 
pulps, ams, marmalades and _ similar 
produc’ 


Isra: soil and climate are suitable 


for ye: -round cultivation of fruits and 
vegeta! os, ensuring uninterrupted em- 
plomen 


for the canneries. 
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PETERSON TO HEAD 
AC’CENT FOOD DIVISION SALES 


O. C. Peterson, former sales manager 
for Ac’cent in the midwest, has been ap- 
pointed food processing sales manager 
for the Amino Products Division of In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corpo- 
ration, according to an announcement 
by George B. Hamilton, general manager 
of the division. 


O. C. PETERSON 


Mr. Peterson has been with the Amino 
Products Division of International since 
1947. He is known to midwestern food 
processors both through his sales work 
for Ac’cent (pure monosodium gluta- 
mate) and through previous contacts 
during seven years with American Maize 
Products Company. He is a graduate of 
Iowa State College. His promotion is 
in line with International’s plan to co- 
operate closely with food processors and 
meet the research demands attendant to 
the large volume use of Ac’cent in this 
field, Mr. Hamilton said. 


Food processors were using mono- 
sodium glutamate to point up and retain 
the natural flavors of their products for 
some years before Ac’cent appeared on 
the market in consumer packages. Today 
there are more than 1000 brands declar- 
ing monosodium glutamate on_ their 
labels, including canned or frozen meats, 
soups, fish, sauces, stews, vegetables and, 
baby foods. Results of research on the 
use of monosodium glutamate in frozen 
foods conducted by Karl B. North, Don- 
ald K. Tessler and Lillian D. Farkas and 
reported at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists in June, 
1952, have underlined the vaiue of this 
seasoning in frozen products. 


Among the research projects being 
conducted by the technical department of 
the Amino Products Division is the per- 
fection of production-line dispensers for 
inserting Ac’cent into different types of 
foods during the canning or freezing 
process. As food processing sales man- 


ager, Mr. Peterson will interpret the re- 
search of the technical department to 
manufacturers and work with them in 
applying it to their own use of Ac’cent. 

Mr. Peterson will make his headquar- 
ters in International’s main offices, in 
Chicago. 


GAIR APPOINTS LYNN 


Allan Grayson Lynn has been ap- 
pointed Manager of Robert Gair Com- 
pany’s Products Development Depart- 
ment for Shipping Containers and related 
products. Mr. Lynn has been with that 
department since 1949. 


MAXWELL KANE 
AT CONVENTION 


Maxwell Kane & Co., Philadelphia food 
brokers will attend the Chicago Conven- 
tion from February 20th to 26th, with 
headquarters at the Palmer House. 


TEXAS BROKER CELEBRATES 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Walter L. Bell, of the Oliver-Taylor- 
Bell Company of Houston, Texas, cele- 
brated his Silver Anniversary in the 
brokerage business on February 1. On 
February 1, 1928 Mr. Bell entered the 
brokerage business with the Houston 
office of Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage 
Company and here began his association 
with Hr. H. E. Oliver and Mr. P. K. 
Taylor, all partners in the firm. 

To a letter of thanks to friends Mr. 
Bell attached a silver dime commemorat- 
ing the event. He promises that he will 
exchange it for a 20 dollar gold piece 
to anyone who presents it to him the first 
of February 1978, subject to confirma- 
tion, that is gold to be legal tender by 
then. Mr. Bell has a good chance of 
being around himself, for he will be 72 
on that date. 


OPENS MILWAUKEE OFFICE 


Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage Com- 
pany, Kansas City food brokers, have | 
opened an office in Milwaukee in the 
Perles Building, 259 E. Wells Street, 
with Thomas W. Anderson and Forrest 
B. Tuttle in charge. 


OHIO JOBBERS TO MEET 


Associated Wholesale Food Distribu- 
tors of Ohio will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Neil House, Columbus, April 
28-29, Helen H. Powers, secretary, an- 
nounces. 


SUPPIGER NAMES BROKER 


G. S. Suppiger Co., Collinsville, Illi- 
nois, canners and packers, has announced 
the appointment of the Walden Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, as its sales repre- 
sentatives for that area. 
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MERCHANDISING EXPERTS ADDRESS INDIANA CANNERS SALES CLINIC— 


Merchandising experts from the canning and related industries who addressed the first 
sales clinic of the Indiana Canners Association at Purdue University in a special 
one-day meeting during the annual state canners meeting are shown here. (Monday, 
February 2). Seated (I to r) are: E. N. Reusswig, vice-chairman of National Associa- 
tion of Food Brokers; Dr. N. K. Ellis, head of the University’s horticulture department; 
Ed Dunlap, owner of Plymouth Canning Company and chairman of the day’s sal-s 
clinic, and Lou Ratzesberger, president of Illinois Canning Co. and president-elect of 
National Canners Association. Standing (1 to r): Gordon Ellis, merchandising director 
of Pet Milk Co.; Virgil Stewart, vice-president of Independent Grocers’ Alliance; Don 
Callahan of Can Manufacturers Institute; Harold Jaeger, vice-president and gencra! 
manager of Geyer Advertising, and director of CMI’s marketing bureau, and E. M. 
Jacobson, assistant to the president of California Cling Peach Association. 


TRI-STATE SCHOOL 
WELL ATTENDED 


New developments in growing better 
crops for canned and frozen foods were 
considered by some 150 canners, freezers 
and fieldmen from Delaware, Maryland 
and New Jersey for the Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association’s annual school Febru- 
ary 9 and 10, at the University of 
Delaware. 


The conference heard 70 technical 
and industrial specialists, most of them 
from the University of Delaware, the 
Universty of Maryland and Rutgers Uni- 
versity, as well as the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the National Canners 
Association. Governor J. Cabel Boggs of 
Delaware also participated. 


Daytime sessions were held in the new 
Agriculture Building of the University, 
which was host for this year’s meeting, 
staged as part of its current Farm and 
Home Week. 


In welcoming the registrants, Glenn E. 
Knaub, the association president, said 
that “through research, we get better 
crops and better crops mean better qual- 
ity. Research is one of our most impor- 
tant working tools.” 


Mr. Knaub, who is also director of 
purchases for The P. J. Ritter Company, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, added that more 
research is needed to keep abreast of 
the agricultural and processing prob- 
lems. 
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“It needs continual cooperation and 
support by industry and between indus- 
try and the Universities.” 

Governor Boggs presented the awards 
to the winners of the Delaware Ten-Ton 
Tomato Club’s annual competition for 
the top tomato growers of the state. The 
competition is sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Delaware Extension Service. 


Dr. John Alanson Perkins, president 
of the University of Delaware, addressed 
the dinner session Monday evening at the 
Hotel Rodney in Wilmington on the role 
of the land-grant college in the canning 
industry. The dean of the School of 
Agriculture, Dr. George Lee Schuster. 
discussed careers in agriculture. The 
place of canning crops in the faim or- 
ganization were described by Dr. William 
E. McDaniel, agricultural economist and 
also a staff member of the Agricultura! 
Experiment Station. Chairman of Mon- 
day evening’s meeting was George M. 
Worrilow, director of the Station and 
of Agricultural Extension. 


CANCO OFFICIAL 
ON DAIRY COUNCIL BOARD 


V. K. Shuttleworth, manager of Amer- 
ican Can Company’s dairy products divi- 
sion, has been elected to the 1953 board 
of directors of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil. With the container-making firm for 
27 years, Mr. Shuttleworth has been 
active in dairy industry affairs and has 
served on a number of dairy industry 
committees. 
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GROWER RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE IN TRI-STATES 


A Grower Relations Committee, a sub- 
committee of the Raw Products Commit- 
tee, has been formed within the Tri- 
State Packers Association. Purpose of 
the Committee of course, is to promote 
better relations with growers. Its first 
responsibility will be the “salt of the 
earth” series of newspapers columns for 
the grower, which were begun last sum- 
mer. Those columns, which have been 
wicely accepted by weekly newspapers 
within the area, encourage better grow- 
ing practices for better yields and _ bet- 
ter quality. 


MISS ANDERSON NAMED 
CANCO HOME ECONOMICS 
HEAD 


Harriet Jean Anderson, director of the 
heme institute of The New York Herald- 
Tribune for the past three years, has 
been named Director of Home Economics 
for American Can Company, F. G. 
Jewett, manager of the can-making firm’s 
sales promotion division, announced this 
week. 


“In her new position Miss Anderson 
will direct the home economics section’s 
cooperative effcrts with schools, canners, 
dieticians, and home-makers throughout 
the country to further the company’s 
long-established program toward a 
greater apprecation of the goodness and 
nutritional values of canned foods and 
their proper use,” Jewett said. ‘The two 
model kitchens in company headquarters 
here will be under her supervision.” 


Miss Anderson, a member of The 
Herald-Tribune editorial staff for the 
past six years, has written many articles 
on food and home equipment for both the 
paper and This Week magazine and 
directed the fifth revision of America’s 
Cook Book. 


Before joining the paper, 
taught food and nutrition at Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut and 
was a home demonstration agent for the 
University of Vermont’s agricultural ex- 
tension service. 

Miss Anderson received a bachelor of 
science degree in home economics from 
the University of Vermont and later did 
graduate work in journal'sm at Colum- 
bia University. 


BEST MERCHANDISING LETTER 


Robert Hink, with the J. 
Thompson advertising agency, San !"ran- 


cisco, Calif., has been awarded the Jtoger § 


Bell first prize by the Ladies {ome 
Journal for the best merchandisiny let- 
ter of 1952 produced by an advertiser on 
behalf of a product. The winning ‘etter 
was written for the California Olive 
Advisory Board, which is conducting 4 
campaign on California ripe canned 
olives. 
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MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHTS 
IN BEAN GRADES LOWERED 


Minimum drained weights the 

‘nite’ States Standards for Grades of 

Green and Wax Beans were 

ed January 27 (FR January 30) 

» PMA. They will become effective 
“arch 1. 

The requirements of these standards 

hall not excuse failure to comply with 

he provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 


Seni Cosmetie Act. 


Te recommended weights are some- 
shat below those proposed on December 
and which appeared in ‘The 
Trade” issue of December 15, 
table appears 


‘enn 
16. The aproved 


‘CANNERS EXCHANGE 
ANNUAL REPORT 


The 45th Annual Report of the Can- 
ners Exchange, issued by President John 
Eliot Warner, this week, established a 
number of records. Savings for 1952 
totaled $1,192,336.71, marking the high 
point in the 45 consecutive annual sav- 
ings refunds. Reserves and surplus at 
the end of the year totaled $8,513,661.87, 
also an all time peak. Insurance in force 
continued to run substantially over the 
half-billion dollar mark reached last 
year. Assets of $9,088,484.22 also set a 
new high, while losses of $852,027.70 re- 
flected a substantial improvement in 
earning ratio over the past three years. 
Mr. Warner pointed out that this is par- 


THE NEW MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHT BY STYLE 


Container Size 
or designation 


S-ounce jar 
No. 1 (pienic) 
No, 300 
No. 300 ja 
No. 30! 
No. 303 jar 
No. : 

No. 2% 

No. 21% 

No. 


Whole Vertical 


Short Cuts 
and Cuts 
less than 
1% inches 


French style 
and cuts 
1% inches 
and longer 


Pack 
Whole 
Asparagus 


4 
4% 
6 


ticularly gratifying and in sharp con- 
trast to the nation-wide, all-industry 
burning ratio over the past three years. 
ord in 1952. Stressing the fact that there 
continues to be much room for improve- 
ment, he expressed his thanks for the 
response given during the year to the fire 
safety recommendations made by Ex- 
change inspection and engineering de- 
partments. 

Speaking of the cause of fires in the 
canning industry, the bulletin points 
out that these are much the same as 
in other industries, electricity, heat- 
ing, power, smoking, volatiles, welding, 
rubbish, grass, cooking, gas, ete., but 
particular attention was called to the 
hazards of palletized storage. Most pal- 
lets in the food industry are made of 
wood and their use, says the bulletin, 
tends to create a series of flues in the 
stock piles through which a fire may 
have unrestricted travel from one end 
of the stack to the other. The burning 
or weakening of the pallets often results 
in collapse of stacks with subsequent 
spillage and heavy dents. To help re- 
duce the possibilities of loss in palleting, 
it is recommended that stacks be placed 
very cose to each other, that they be 
cross-stacked every third or fourth one, 
or drop every third pallet stack the 
depth of a case. Wooden pallets should 
be stored away from important buildings 
or locations where there are heavy 
values. 


AUTOMATIC 


PRESSURE 


AUTOMATIC PRESSURE COOKER 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE COMPANY 


Lakeland 


Box 462 
“‘Fine Machinery For The Food Processor’’ 


Cookers & Coolers 


Improve Product e Reduce Costs 
Control Processing Cycle 


These Cookers and Coolers offer complete facilities 
for processing canned fruits and vegetables 


Be sure to see these and other Machines 
of the Russell Line at 


Booth 111 and 112 


Machinery Hall 
at the National Convention 


Florida 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — “January was 
tops in sales and shipments”, says a well 
known Wisconsin canner of peas and 
corn in a letter to his brokers. “We can- 
not recall a more active month for both 
peas and corn”. It should be added, that 
these sales were made at the top of the 
market by an independent canner, with 
plenty of know-how on the production 
line, and an equal amount of the same, 
plus vim and vigor on the sales end. 

That same situation is true of many 
houses in the same position. That is, 
with quality to sell and the will to sell 
it. Generally speaking, the market rep- 
resents a free market, where demand 
and supply call the turn. If canners had 
more beans, beets and carrots, particu- 
larly cuts and diced, kraut, apple sauce 
and the two lower grades of peas, they 
would be sitting pretty. But then, too, 
the extraordinary demand now prevail- 
ing for these items would undoubtedly 
not exist if they did have them. On the 
other hand, that very shortage promises 
to alleviate some of the difficulties being 
encountered by the longer items, corn 
especially. There’s evidence in the mar- 
ket that buyers feel that corn has 
reached bottom, and at prevailing prices 
ean be sold in volume to a consumer 
whose appetite currently refuses to be 
satiated. 

Tomatoes seem to be suffering from 
the unhappy situation in tomato prod- 
ucts, and standards particularly, are on 
the weak side. Spinach and asparagus 
have displayed softness in recent weeks, 
and little or nothing has been heard from 
pumpkin since the holidays. 


Fruits, generally, are in good shape, 
with not too many in the hands of inde- 
pendents. Apple sauce, of course, is par- 
ticularly strong, and buyers seem to be 
gaining confidence in citrus, realizing 
that there will not be enough fruit for 
the single strength canners. 

Fish is moving out in orderly fashion 
with shrimp now joining sardines as the 
particularly hard to get items in these 
foods. 

Chances are that at next week’s Con- 
vention in Chicago buyers will have a lot 
of fun with tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts, and they’ll be shooting hard to cre- 
ate a situation in corn. On the other 
hand, canners having any supplies at all, 
will be in exceptionally good trading 
position on most of the other vegetables 
and on a good many fruits. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—tThe pack, 
stock and shipment figures of beets and 
carrots, compiled by the National Can- 
ners Association, and appearing else- 
where on this page, are interesting. It’s 
a bit surprising to learn that the pack 
of carrots up to December 31 exceeded 
the pack for the same date last year, and 
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the pack of beets nearly equalled the 
prior year. Real cause of the trouble, if 
that be trouble, is that shipments these 
days are running well ahead of yester- 
year. A glance at the tables below shows 
that most of the January 1 beet stocks 
are in sliced and whole, with not enough 
cut and diced to speak about. In carrots 
the bulk of the supply is in diced, as 
might be expected, and just about half of 
the supply is located in the West. 


PROFIT ON PEA OPERATIONS?— 


One of the larger “independent” Wis- 
consin canners (not the same referred to 
above), advises that despite the general- 
ally good movement- and stock position 
of peas, pea canners aren’t exactly roll- 
ing in wealth. He advises that on his 
1952 pea operations (he cans a number 
of other vegetable items also, in several 
plants), profit is running just a shade 
above 4% cents a dozen. He points out 
“we were able to do this only because of 
an 87 percent fancy pack and because 
our overhead was low due to our diver- 
sified operations, and of course the fact 


that we have a much closer arrangement 
with our buyers than have the smaller 
independent canners.” 


He goes on further “I happen to know | 


that of the nine canners that we have 


checked with closely in recent weeks, | 


eight of them did not make any profit.” 


Here’s a case where a favorable sup. | 
ply and demand situation don’t seem to | 
Roughtly speaking, can. 
ners are getting somewhere between a | 
nickel and a dime more for their peas © 


spell success. 


this year than they were this time last 
year. 
turn the ink black. Considering the in. 
creased costs of the ’52 pack over the 


’51 pack, and also considering the fact | 
that not too many peas were sold at a_ 
profit out of the ’51 pack, it’s not hard _ 
to understand that pea canners aren't 
It might 
be healthy to take a good, long look at | 
costs before the entire pack is sold out, | 


getting rich on today’s prices. 


and incidentally, this column would wel- 
come any facts or figures readers might 
care to pass along—and especially those 
who can show a profit. 


CANNERS STOCKS BY AREA AND STYLE 
January 1, 1953 
(Source: N.C.A. Bureau of Statistics) 


CANNED BEETS 


1952-52 1952-53 
(Actual Cases) 


Supply to December 9,530,482 9,810,054 
5,564,628 5,200,284 
Shipments, July 1 to January 1 ; 3,965,854 4,609,770 
East Mid-West West Total 

385,710 964,421 213,036 1,563,167 
209,458 224,661 2,307 436,426 
824,287 849,764 532,296 2,206,347 
174,072 290,218 224,261 688,551 
179 56,911 14,495 71,585 
51,426 114,954 67,828 234,208 

1,645,132 2,500,929 1,054,223 5,200,284 


464,696; No. 2—338,610; No. 214- 


Stocks By Can Size—No, 303—2,723,343; No. 10—726,500; Mise. Tin & Glass 886,958; 8 oz. 
34,094; No. 1P—26,083. 

1952 Pack to January 1—Wisconsin, 3,270,340; New York, 2,159,173; Oregon and Washine- 
ton, 856,769; Maryland and New Jersey, 603,048; Michigan, 219,465; Other—739,638. 
a total pack of 1,679,705 cases in glass, glass cases figured 12 to a case.) 


CANNED CARROTS 


(Including 


1951-52 1952-53 
(Actual Cases) 


Apparently that’s not enough to | 


Stocks by Can Size—No. 10—589,704 ; No. 303—582,095 ; Mise.—214,574. 


Carryover, July 1 343,201 217,111 
Pack to December 31... 1,955,145 2,493,310 
Supply to December 31... 2,298,346 2,710,411 
Shipments, July 1, to January 1 1,099,471 1,324,018 
East Mid-West West Tota! 

1,086 12,046 24,319 37,451 
3,872 12,049 40,311 56,252 
38,328 63,751 114,469 216,518 
319,977 233,413 407,680 961,00 
Quartered 2,588 4,055 5,786 12,379 
French Style ...... 26,949 37,165 38,579 102,693 

392,750 362,479 631,144 1,386,373 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Replacement Buying Continues—Steady Un- 
dertone—Look For Action At Chicago Con- 
vention—Advances In Citrus Continue— 
Fruits Steady—Peas In Good Position— 
Beans In Light Supply-——Corn Short In East 
—Maryland Tomatoes Getting Competition 
From Florida—Most Shrimp Canners With- 
drawn— Removal Of Fish From Price Con- 
trol Has Little Effect, Market Continues 
Steady 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Currently there 
is not much activity in the spot canned 
food market. The buying is largely for 
replacements. Despite this trend the bulk 
of canned food items present a very 
steady undertone. There are some excep- 
tions, notably tomatoes and products, and 
possibly some fruits, but in nearly all 
instances, where buying does develop, 
price concessions are found impossible. 
Buyers are not believed to be carrying 
excess inventories, but caution is being 
displayed as a result of the weakness 
developing in many of the commodity 
markets, spot and futures and the cry 
that is getting underway about an upset 
economy due to the drop in many farm 
prices. 


Removal of a few items from price 
control proved to be no influence. This 
was especially so as regards canned sar- 
dines and salmon, both of these have for 
a long while been selling far below the 
OPS price schedule. 


THE OUTLOOK — Many trade au- 
thorities believe that there will be a 
sharp pickup in trading operations at 
the Chicago food conventions soon to get 
underway. The selling competition as de- 
veloping in tomatoes and products is held 
likely to be a trading inducement, when 
buyers and sellers meet face to face at 
the “Windy City” gatherings. However, 
the bulk of the vegetables are in short 
supply and while the demand at the mo- 
ment is limited, it is above the available 
stock in many instances. Quite a few 
pack sizes of peas, as well as string 
beans, beets, carrots and other items are 
now hard to find. It is held a certainty 
that there will be no surplus stocks of 
fish during the first part of the Spring 
marketing period. However, some fruits 


may meet with sales pressure, as the last - 


quarter of the season is approaching 
with a supply position considered a little 
unbalanced as compared with the poten- 
tial demand. 


CITRUS JUICES—This is one group, 
where not only firmness is displayed, but 
advances are taking place steadily. 
Grapefruit juice was advanced 2% cents 


if desired. 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Por’ smouth Phone 70744 


TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


Write or phone for full information 


Plenters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


a doz.,for 2s, and 5 cents for 46 oz. This 
established a sales basis of $1.00 to 
$1.02% for 2s, sweetened and unsweet- 
ened and $2.20 to $2.25 for 46 oz., both 
f.o.b. Florida cannery shipping point. 
Blended juice was moved up 2% cents 
for 46 oz., to $2.35 to $2.50 for 46 oz., 
f.o.b. while 2s were priced at $1.05 to 
$1.07% for 2s, f.o.b. Orange juice was 
unchanged at $2.50 for 46 oz., f.o.b. and 
$5.25 for 10s. Howeve®&{the raw fruit 
market in Florida reached a top of $1.75 
per box for delivery at canneries. Ship- 
ments of canned orange juice from Flor- 
ida during the past four weeks exceeded 
the pack. There continued to be an ex- 
cellent spot demand for all processed 
items. 


PEACHES—No important new busi- 
ness developed, packers moving goods 
large against former contracts. Despite 
the absence of fresh trading, other than 
a routine basis, prices generally were 
steady. Choice yellow cling halves were 
maintained at $2.70 to $2.75, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia shipping point as to seller. 


PEARS—California canner stocks are 
light and this accounts for the steady 
position. Choice 2%s were held at $3.10 
to $3.20 f.o.b. Northwest offerings were 
at $3.20 to $3.30 for this quality, also 


f.o.b. 


Virginia 


packers: 
STEP UP COOKING EFFICIENCY 


Write today for further information to 


215 East South Street, 


20% or MORE! 


Under identical operating conditions, Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with 
Kook-More-Koils cook 20% faster than any 
other tank and coil system. Four Kook- 
More-Koil installations actually produce as 
much as five ordinary cypress cooking units! 
Enable tomato canners to obtain a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more from each 
and every batch! 

Rapid evaporation in addition to stepping- 
up production assures a product of fine 
flavor and color. Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils 
pay for themselves in one season's operation! 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—While there has 
been a reduction in stuck holdover the 
past few months, the quantity available 
remains sufficient to take care of the bulk 
of trade needs, it was indicated. Still, 
the market was not meeting with sales 
pressure. Choice 2%’s were offered at 
$3.10 to $3.20 f.o.b. West Coast shipping 
point. 


SHRIMP—Buyers are having an ex- 
tremely hard time trying to find supplies. 
The strength of the fresh markets, com- 
bined with the increased demand from 
freezers, were factors largely responsible 
for this situation. Meanwhile, nearly all 
canners were withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. There were a few odd lots of unin- 
spected small 5 oz. Quoted around $3.60, 
subject to prior sale. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners were esti- 
mated to be carrying an unusually small 
supply of peas, especially extra stand- 
ards on the basis of 303s. It was said 
that where chains and super markets 
were unable to get supplies through the 
usual brokerage outlets, they were turn- 
ing in some instances to the canners 
direct. Where sales were made, buyers 
could not shade $1.25 for this pack f.o.b. 


There is an excellent market position 
for peas, according to mid-west advices. 
However, it was possible to shade fancy 
2 sieves a trifle, which was the only item 
in the line said to be open to such mar- 
ket trends. Standard peas were well 
cleaned up and only a few lots of 303s 
were offered. Sellers asked $1.25 for 4 
sieves, standard Alaskas, with only a few 
lots unsold. One operator pointed out 
that it was possible a price level of $1.30 
would be the cheapest for any peas in 
303s in a few weeks. 


Spot buying has been steady covering 
largely Alaskas, 3, 4, or 5 sieves, and 
buyers have paid asking levels with an 
idea that the schedules were in line with 
the supply position. 


STRING BEANS—The market is very 
lightly supplied. Offerings from the Tri- 
State areas, as well as the mid-west re- 
main extremely small. There is a decided 
shortage of 303s and 10s, with some of 
the opinion that stocks of these packs 
are exhausted. Offerings appearing now 
are cut green beans and cut wax and 
mainly 303s. 


CORN—Aside from 303s, most of the 
pack available in this area is extremely 
short. With the tight supply of many 
other vegetables it was felt that buyers’ 
interest would increase for this vegeta- 
ble, if for nothing else but a substitute 
for the short items. Many packers are 
entirely out of 10s, with the Government 
asking for these supplies. 


TOMATOES — Price easiness pre- 
vailed. The Maryland offerings were 
running into keen sales competiton from 
Florida canners. For 303s, Florida sellers 
asked $1.25 and 2s from $1.35 to $1.87% 
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f.o.b. cannery. The general demand was 
quite small. 


SALMON—This item was removed 
from price control, but its effect market- 
wise was nil. The selling schedule has 
been below the OPS regulation basis for 
months. West Coast advices maintain 
that there was quite a demand for this 
food product, and that in a large way 
this was aided by the wide publicity 
given the observance of National Salmon 
Week. 


This, along with the usual Lenten de- 
mand, has brought about decided price 
firmness. There were some Alaska reds 
offered for prompt shipment from the 
West Coast on the basis of $27.00 per 
case for 1s tall and $17.50 for halves, 
while Alaska Kings were quoted at 
$25.00 and $15.00 per case respectively. 
Pinks, tall, 1s were quoted at $20.00 and 
halves at $12.00. The trade was waiting 
to see just what the buyers acceptance 
to these schedules would be. Chums were 
offered at $16.00 and $9.00 f.o.b. Coast. 


SARDINES—This was another fish 
item removed from Government price 
control, but along with salmon, proved 
to be of no influence marketwise. Prices 
have been well below the set basis for 
some time. Meanwhile, Maine sardines 
were continued at $7.50 for keyless quar- 
ters, f.o.b. shipping point. Canner stocks 
were not large and the demand has been 
moving toward a better level for some 
time. The market has been aided by the 
complete failure of the West Coast pack 
this year and the high prices asked for 
imported products. 


TUNA FISH—Firmness was also a 
factor in this group. The West Coast 
situation apparently is considered the 
best in some time, with regulation now 
underway in the matter of fishing boat 
operations. Under the new fishing boat 
organization rules it is understood that 
a number of the larger packs will oper- 
ate only at certain times and that there 
will not be a large number of boats at 
sea at the same time. The general mar- 
ket was meeting with a better call, al 
though the volume was not believed to 
be large so far. Advertised brands were 
held on the basis of $15.50 to $16.00 for 
albacore, white meat solid pack, while 
other qualities probably could be shaded 
to around $14.00 Coast. There was no 
pressure of imported, especially from 
Japan at this time. 


NAWGA SHOW SELL-OUT 


M. L. Toulme, executive vice-president 
of the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, announced that the 
exhibit to be staged at the Hotel Mor- 
rison in Chicago during the wholesale 
grocers’ annual convention this month, 
is a sell-out. The display is one-third 
larger than the best previous exhibit put 
on by NAWGA, he said. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Extremely Limited Supplies Sharply Reduce 
Volume—Pea And Bean Canners In Drivers | 
Seat With Nothing To Drive—Corn Weak — 
But Looking Up—Spinach Slipping—More | 


Inclined To Buy Citrus—Applesauce Sales & 
Prices Up—Fish Holding Firm—Fruits Gen. 
erally In Good Shape. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 12, 1953 
THE SITUATION — While 


tinues on a high plane, the amount of 
business actually consumated is nothing 


like it should be as the bulk of buying © 
effort is concentrated on items that do 7 


not exist or are very close to it. A heavy 


sustaining demand for green beans of — 


all kinds -finds less and less available 
each week and nothing at all is now ob- 
tainable in the way of standard or extra 


standard cut. In their determination to | 


buy some kind of beans the trade have 
been buying fancy but even this grade 
is in very limited supply. Wisconsin can- 


ners report a real scramble on the part © 


of buyers trying to buy standard peas 
and having little or no success. Extra 
standards are fast reaching the same 
situation and should be cleaned up 
shortly. Beets, carrots and kraut are 
also in heavy demand but supplies are 
so limited that actual business passing 
is small. Applesauce continues to move 
well despite the high prices with every 
indication spot supplies will be gone be- 
fore the new pack begins. Chicago buyers 
are also showing more interest in citrus 
as they are apparently convinced that 
a real shortage of raw fruit will result 
in prices going up some more before they 
come down. All in all, business could be 
excellent but extremely limited supplies 
have sharply reduced the volume. In the 
meantime, the trade are loking forward 
to the convention here this month in the 
hopes they can talk some unsuspecting 
canner out of some much needed mer- 
chandise that they can’t find now. 


interest 
and demand on the part of the trade con- 


PEAS—It’s finally beginning to dawn | 


on distributors here that lower graces of 
peas out of Winsconsin will soon be a 
thing of the past and at the present time 
canners are experiencing a very active 
demand for stndards and extra stand- 
ards, sweets or Alaskas. However, nothing 


is available in the former grade and very | 


little in the way of extra standards 
Buyers are showing a willingness to pay 
$1.30 for 303s and will take what 3s 
offered. Canners are really in the driver's 
seat but don’t have much with which to 
have any fun. 


BEANS—It has been a long time since 
any market was as active as the present 
market on green beans with so |ittle 
business being done. A few fancy 4 sieve 
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MARKET NEWS 


Scut beans in 303 tins were quickly age of tens with most of them sold out at a fairly good rate. In the face of 


snap)ed up on the basis of $1.00, in fact, while they are holding shelf sizes at anticipated higher costs, tuna is very 
they were probably sold a half a dozen $1.15 for 303s, $1.30 for 2s and $1.65 for firm with at least one canner having 


times the same day. Actually, Wisconsin 2's. 
canners are out of business which could 


already upped the ante and more are 
expected to follow. Stocks are not bur- 


probably be said for canners in other There seems little doubt now that the densome and receipts are expected to be 
areas as well. A heavy demand for Blue Florida citrus crop is mighty short as lower than last year. Salmon is also in 
Lakes is going begging simply because compared to last year and the trade are good shape with considerable interest 
nothing is available, a very sad state of showing more inclination to accept this being shown in Pinks which are holding 
affairs. The trade are in a tight situa- fact and do a little buying. Reports from well at $20.00 for talls and indications 
tion with every indication it will get Florida indicate there are 7,900,000 less they may go higher. Unsold stocks of 
much tighter before it gets better. boxes of oranges and 5,700,000 less boxes sardines are confined to the Maine prod- 


CORN—While the corn market has 
been weak insofar as 303s are concerned, same date. 


of grapefruit to be harvested as of Janu- uct which is selling at $7.50 and will 
ary 31st as compared to last year on the probably go higher before they go lower. 
As a result the market is 


canners are confident this situation will firm at $2.20 to $2.25 for 46 oz. grape- WEST COAST FRUITS —- Hawaiian 
soon change due to a scarcity of other —_ fruit juice, $2.45 to $2.50 for blended and _—~Pimeapple continues to make an excellent 
vegetables. In the meantime, the trade $2.70 to $2.75 for orange. It looks like showing and sales increases are reported 
are buying fancy corn freely on the basis one more item on the short side. by all types of distributors. Prices, in 


of $1.45 although occasional weak sellers 


the meantime, are unbalanced. Cling 


let a lot go at $1.40. Extra standard is APPLESAUCE—Sales are up and so peaches are in excellent position with the 


holding at $1.30 to $1.35 with standard 


at $1.20 while fancy tens are firm at not go together. 


$9.75 to $10.00 and very limited in sup- 


are prices, a twosome that generally do bulk of unsold stock in the hands of na- 
Somewhere along the tionally advertised brands. What few 
line somebody is doing a job and apple- peaches independent canners still have 


ply. sauce canners are a happy lot these days. offer seem to be in choice 2%s which 
Fancy sauce in 303 tins out of New York are offered at $2.70 to $2.75. The trade 


SPINACH—While a shortage of tens 


spinach in California seems apparent, or leave it basis. 


other sizes are not doing too well and 
prices have slipped to where fancy 2s can 
be bought at $1.10 with 2%s at $1.35 pack. 
although some canners are still holding 


are selling at $1.75 to $1.80 on a take it would like to buy smaller sizes but are 
Despite the higher having great difficulty finding what they 
prices, the industry anticipates little dif- need. Cocktail seems to have settled down 
ficulty in disposing of the balance of the after a little price cutting and a shortage 


of tens appears on the horizon. Pears 
are unsteady as some canners are in- 


at $1.20 and $1.50, the original opening CANNED FISH — All canned fish is _ clined toward price shading and the trade 
prices, Ozark canners also report a short- holding firm and business is coming in are shopping for bargains. 


In selling the New York Market, a can 
opener is often the difference between a 
signed order and a vague promise. 

The can opener, properly used, cuts 
through the smokescreen of buyers’ objecti- 
ons, punctures the core of sales resistance, 
releases the vacuum of product doubt. 

The can opener is also a yardstick to 
measure your sales effectiveness -- How 
often is it used? 

‘There are many other ways to measure 
your sales effectiveness -- and many ways 
to improve it. 

For a Free Booklet Write 


B. MEIER & SON, INC. 


209 BRONX TERMINAL MARKET BLDG. 
BRONX 51, N. Y. ; 


Or see us at the Convention, February 21st through 
25th at Illinois Meat Company headquarters, Room 
605, Conrad Hilton Hotel 

Ask for “So You Want to Sell New York“ 


MEMBER NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Satisfactory Movement Continues—Sizeable 
Asparagus Carryover Seen—Spinach Acre- 
age Definitely Below Last Year—$25 A Ton 
Price Set For Tomatoes—Citrus Slightly 
Higher—Increased Interest In Applesauce— 
Fish Firm—Sharp Increase In Pack Of Am- 
chovies—Tuna Pack Above Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Canners and 
brokers continue to report quite a satis- 
factory movement of California canned 
foods, with this applying to both sales 
and shipping. Shipping has been quite 
heavy during the past month, with most 
concerns reporting substantial gains over 
the movement for January and early 
February last year. Some are reporting 
gains of more than 30 percent. Sales 
have also been heavier than those for the 
corresponding weeks of 1952, but are not 
keeping up with the gains in shipping. 
Tomatoes continue one of the weakest 
items in the list, with the soft feeling 
centered around products, such as _ to- 
mato paste, tomato puree and catsup. 
There are still sizeable unsold holdings 
of spinach and asparagus, with some 
canners advising that they plan to hold 
down their packs of these items this 
year. Fruits are in quite good shape, 
with stocks well balanced for this time 
of the year. Some canners and brokers 
have already left for the national con- 
ventions in Chicago, with a rather heavy 
attendance in sight from this area. 


BARRELED CHERRIES—The Can- 
ners League of California reports that 
stocks of barreled cherries in first hands 
on January 1, 1953, were 34,007 barrels, 
against 26,271 barrels a year earlier. 
The 1952 pack was 97,432 barrels. 


ASPARAGUS — Warm weather has 
been bringing asparagus on with a rush 
and more and more of the fresh item is 
to be seen in the markets. Canned as- 
paragus has been receiving rather more 
attention of late than for a time, but a 
sizeable holdover seems in sight, with 
most items in the list still available. 
Lower prices assisted the movement of 
last year’s pack and the carryover that 
was inherited, but some canners hold that 
these must be still lower for volume busi- 
ness. Some canners are about sold up on 
picnic sizes in both green tipped and 
white and in all-green. The former is 
priced largely at $2.40-$2.45, for Mam- 
moth and Large, and $2.30-$2.40 for 
Large and Small; with all-green selling 
at $2.75-$2.85 for Mammoth and Large, 
and $2.65-$2.75 for Large and Small. 


SPINACH —A rather improved de- 
mand has been noted of late for canned 
spinach, with some operators reporting 
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larger sales than in several months. 
Prices are without change and run the 
usual wide range, with No. 2 fancy sell- 
ing from $1.10 to $1.30, No. 2%s from 
$1.35 to $1.50, and No. 10s from $4.75 to 
$5.25. Spinach acreage for processing is 
definitely being held down from that of 
last year. 


TOMATOES—The tomato situation is 
largely without change, with prices 
rather weak on some items in the list, 
especially on tomato products. Two very 
heavy crop years have combined to pile 
up a surplus and plans are now under 
way for a reduction in acreage this year. 
One of the large grower groups, the Cali- 
fornia Tomato Growers Association, re- 
cently met in a leading producing and 
canning center and set a price of $25.00 
a ton for the 1953 crop of round toma- 
toes and $30.00 for pear shaped. These 
are the same prices named for the 1952 
crop. The grower organization is advis- 
ing members to plant only the acreage 
contracted for in advance for canning. 
Fancy solid pack tomatoes are being of- 
fered at $1.70 for No. 1s, $2.10 for No. 2, 
$2.50 for No. 2% and $9.00 for No. 10. 
Featured brands are at the usual pre- 
mium. 


CITRUS — Citrus prices have under- 
gone a change here during the week, 
with slightly higher quotations in juice. 
Grapefruit juice is now quoted at $1.10 
for No. 2, and $2.40 for 46 0oz.; blended 
orange and grapefruit juice at $1.17% 
for No. 2 and $2.60 for 46 oz.; orange 
juice at $1.25 for No. 2 and $2.80 for 
46 02. 


APPLE SAUCE—A feature of early 
February business has been the greatly 
increased interest in California pack 
apple sauce. Shipments have suddenly 
shot up, with buyers suddenly anxious 
to get purchases in their possession at 
once. Prices on No. 303 choice have ad- 
vanced to $1.45 and fancy in this size is 
now quoted at $1.55, with still higher 
quotations in prospect. 


SALMON—The canned fish market is 
quite firm, although buying of some lines 
is on a very conservative basis. Alaska 
red salmon is selling in the price range 
from $27.00 a case to $30.00, for No. 1 
talls, and $17.50 to $18.50 for ‘%s; 
medium reds, $20.00 to $21.00 for No. 1 
talls and $12.00 to $13.00 for 4%s. Most 
pink talls are being moved at $20.00 and 
only occasionally does one hear of offer- 
ings at $19.00. Most sales of chum talls 
are at $16.00, with halves at $9.00 to 
$10.00. 


ANCHOVIES—One of the bright spots 
in the California fish pack for 1952 was 
the showing made by anchovies. The 
pack of this fish, in standard cases of 
48 - % lb. cans, or equivalent, amounted 
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at 860,707 cases, compared with 77,420 [ 
cases for 1951. The output has been fi 
largely sold as packed, going to markets 7 


that formerly bought sardines in large 
quantities. Anchovies in tomato sauce, 
in cases of 100 - 5 oz, tins, are now priced 
at $7.75-$8.00 a case. 


tall cans, and selling at $5.00 a case, 


TUNA—tThe California pack of tuna 
and tuna-like fish for 1952 is placed at | 
8,082,243 cases, compared with 7,440,057 ~ 
cases in 1951 and 8,029,507 cases in 1950, © 
The pack of mackerel during the year ~ 


Another export 
item is squid in brine, packed in No, |, 


was 1,559,384 cases, against 1,029,716 


in 1951 and 1,393,563 in 1950. 


‘METCALF HEADS 
SEALD-SWEET SALES 


The Florida Citrus Exchange on Feb- | 
ruary 3 announced the appointment of 7 
Charles W. Metcalf, former president of | 
Clinton Foods, Inc., as sales manager of © 
the Seald-Sweet Frozen Concentrate Di- 


vision, effective March 1. 
Metcalf replaces Marion J. Young who 


has resigned to enter the brokerage busi- | 


ness in Greenville, South Carolina, where 


he will serve as a representative for ” 
Seald-Sweet frozen concentrate in adja-_ 


cent territories. 

General Manager John T. Lesley, in 
making the announced change, said Met- 
calf’s appointment was upon the re:zon- 
mendation of the Exchange Seald-Sweet 
Concentrate Committee. He accepted 
Young’s resignation “with deep regret.” 

“The success of the Seald-Sweet frozen 
concentrate program today is most grati- 


fying and justifies expanding the opera- | 


tion in a very substantial manner,” said 


J. B. (Babe) Prevatt, Exchange presi- | 


dent. “We are most fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of a man of Mr. 
Metcalf’s experience and ability. In 
addition to being a pioneer in frozen 
citrus concentrates, Mr. Metcalf has a 
broad general understanding of produc- 
tion and distribution problems and _ has 


long been an advocate of industry price 


stability.” 


Metcalf comes to the Exchange with | 


an impressive busines background, hav- 
ing held many top-ranking positions in 
the food field. He was vice-president i: 
charge of sales for the Jello Company of 
Leroy, New York, prior to merger into 
the General Foods Group. He joined the 
General Food Organization and at the 
time of his resignation, was Executive 
Vice-President, a member of the | xect- 
tive Committee, and a Director. 

Upon joining Clinton Foods, Ine. 
parent organization of Snow Crop. Met- 
calf became vice-president and_ later 
president. 


NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 

Key Food Stores Cooperative, Brook- 
lyn, New York, retailer-owned wholesale 
grocery organization, announces the elec: 
tion of Fred Stern as general manage! 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 


SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


an 


R 
FOR MANAGERS 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


cedure and formulae for 


BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


copy if | could not get another” 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
« Fruits » Vegetables * Meats « Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 


Soups e Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juice Butters Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 - 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lege. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2....... 


Center Cuts, No. 2.. 


BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Nominally quoted) 


Fey., Fr. Sh, No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz. .... -95 
NO. 308 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 J 8.25-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308... 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.90 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038.........c0 1.45 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303.......s00 1.35 
Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.).......++ 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
Sold up 
New 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.80 
No, 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 
EEx Std, 5 SV. 1.45 
TEXAS 
Fey., Whole, No. 11.00 
Ex. Std., Whole, No. 10.. 
Fey., Cut Gr, No. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Std., Cut, Gri, No. 
No. 10 7.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. .......... 77% 
BOB 1.1714-1.20 
No. 2 1.2714-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
Cut, fcy., No. 303.............. 1.02%-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., Diced, No. 303... 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct......... 1.10 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308............. 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
1,.10-1.20 
No. 10 5.00 


CORN— 

East 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Std., No. 303 1.30 

Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-+1.65 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 303 1,20-1.30 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.65 

12 oz. Vac. 1.65 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 

1.30-1.45 
No. 10 — 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
9.75-10.00 

1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

No. 10 

Co. Gent., Fey., No. 308.........0000 1.70 

PEAS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 2...... 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 3! 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
4 We. BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 ‘ 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.938, 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
12.00-12.50 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.. 1 621 
9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 oz. . 1.20 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
1.40-1.42% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No Besessien 1.30-1.35 
7.75 
30% 1.25-1.30 
6.75-7.00 
SWEETS 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 8v., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 03....1.35-1.42%% 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 3038...........0000 1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. .......00 -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.00 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No, 303............ 1.27% 
No. 2 1.371% 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

No. 303 1.27% 

SPINACH 

1.35 
No. 2 1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 

Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 

No, 2 
No. 2% 
-Nominal 


Calif., Fey., 8 oz. ... ae 
-1.05-1.10 
1,10-1.30 
No. 2% 50 
No. 10 ... 25 

Texas, Fey., No. 

SWEET POTATOES 

Mo. B46, By. 3.25 

No. 2% 

No. 10 
TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303..........1.50-1,60 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 30% 2501.35 
1.374.145 
2.10-2,25 
7.75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 2.......cccsses 2.40 

1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 

Indiana 

No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

2.10 

Ex. Std., No. 

No. 2 
No, 21% 
No. 
Std., 
No, : 
No, 2¥ 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 3038............ 1.70 
2.10 
2.50 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 
No. 10 

No, 303 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 

9.50-10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 2.50013.85 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

tnd, Pee. 3:006, Mo.. 95 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

8.00 

FRUITS 
\PPLE SAUCE 
90 
1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.75 

Mich., Fey., No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 8.50-S8.75 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.404 
No, 10 
No. 10 1? 
Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 9.75 
10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 


Choice 
HWFERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 

No. 10 


Calif, R.A., 


Choice, No. 2% 
3.30 
COCKTAIL 
2.25 
No. 


Choice, No. 1 . 
No, 2% 


No. 10 
Fey., NO. 000805 
Choice, No, 2! 70-2.75 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2%........3.60-8 


PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 oz. 


1,274 
No. 1 and 303 . 5 
; 
No. 10 i 

Calif., Fey., No 
Choice, No, 2% 
Std., No. 
Std., No. 2%....... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No, 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 § 

No. 2% 2.85-2.95 | 
No. 10 : 9.60 

No. 2% a 
No. 10 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2 

JUICES 


‘1TRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 


1.05-1.10 
2.40-2.50 


GRAPEFRUIT 
1.00-1,02', 

46 oz. 2 2042.25 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
No. 10 
TOMATO 


Ind., Fey., 1.10-1,2 
46 oz. 40-2.50 
Calif., Fey., No. | 

46 02. 35-245 
NO. 10 1.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeErR Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 27.10-80.00 § 
17. 50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........ 20.10221.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 20.00 
11.00-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 16. | 
9.00-10.0 


SARDINES—PEr CASE 4 
Maine, Oil keyless...........-. 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with a 

Tomato Sauce (Nom.) 


TUNA—PEr 3 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.% 

Chunks and Filakes........ 11.50-18.50 


Grated 0010.00 


ex 


THI 


Pu 

3.10-3.2 

No. 1 and 

hi 
Me lis 

= 

3004.5 

| 

| 

. 


